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TWO NATIONAL SOCIAL NEEDS ' 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
Columbus, Ohio 

AMONG our national social needs is the need of a better 
understanding among the sections of the nation. Our 
land has grown so wide and sections are so far apart 
that they are likely to develop separate interests and jealousies 
and conflicts. Some of us are old enough to remember the 
growth of sectional feeling between North and South, and 
what came of it. There are those who say that that conflict 
was necessary and inevitable. I do not believe it. It might 
have been averted by a moderate degree of reasonableness and 
goodwill on both sides. The nation could have paid for the 
slaves at a tithe of the cost of the Civil War in money, to say 
nothing of the waste of the best manhood of the land and the 
engendering of race antagonisms which still threaten our peace. 
If we had only been willing to reason together, and to bear one 
another's burdens, we could have saved ourselves mountains of 
misery. 

Between East and West there are now possibilities of 
similar sectional conflicts. The East is the lender, and the 
West is the borrower. "The borrower is the servant of the 
lender," as the wise man says, and that servitude is sometimes 
unwelcome. Yet it ought to be a relation of friendship and co- 
operation. So it may be if we will take thought for the things 
that make for friendship and peace. Yet one who lives midway 
between the East and the West is sometimes pained to see how 
each misinterprets the other, and is often constrained to wish 
for a better understanding between them. I cannot help re- 
garding this as one of our vital national social needs. 

The other national need of which I would speak is a clearly 
defined national social purpose. I doubt if the ideal with which 
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our fathers set out is adequate to-day to command and organize 
and unify our national social life. It is true that their watch- 
word was democracy, but democracy as they conceived it was 
simply the child of liberty. Make way for liberty, and de- 
mocracy was sure to follow. A free field for endeavor the state 
must furnish. Within that field men must be let alone to work 
out their fortunes. I do not mean that this was the whole of 
the political philosophy of the fathers, but they put the em- 
phasis on this, and their faith was strong that liberty was the 
sovereign solution of all social problems. We have come to 
the point where we can see that this idea must be greatly ex- 
panded, and perhaps subordinated to a higher idea. It is 
beginning to be evident that our nation has a larger and worthier 
task than merely to set the people free. It must show them 
how to work together for the common good. The ideal state 
is not one that is content to form a ring, to furnish ropes and 
an umpire, to formulate rules of the game, and then invite its 
citizens to go in for a free fight. It is one which assumes 
rather that the normal relations of men are those of cooperation 
instead of conflict, and that the business of the state is not to 
furnish a ring for a struggle, but to assist and fosier and direct 
all useful and practicable cooperations. This is not saying that 
all industries shall be managed collectively, for I doubt if that 
is possible. Many of them can best be left to individual initia- 
tive, but many of the most important of them are managed now 
by the cooperation of all of us through the commonwealth, and 
that number will surely be considerably increased. I am think- 
ing not" so much of the economic as of the social aspects of this 
problem. Rather, I mean that the social aspects must take 
precedence in our national thinking. The human fact is first, 
the economic fact second. We are brothers before we are 
competitors. On the deck of the Titanic we get down to primal 
relations. Competition is barred. We are helpers one of 
another. That is what makes civilization possible, and it is this 
great truth which must be recognized and made fundamental in 
national life. All our commonwealths must be based on right 
human relations. Not strife, but good will, is the regulative 
principle of human society. 
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